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William Byrd (?i542-1623), the most representative figure
in Elizabethan music, like most composers of the time was an
organist and a member of the chapel royal. His versatile genius
produced anthems, masses, songs both sacred and secular,
and many pieces for instrumental music, especially for the
virginals, a keyed instrument which preceded the spinet. Or-
lando Gibbons (1583-1625), his younger contemporary, was
almost equally versatile. He composed some of the finest Eng-
lish madrigals and anthems, and, with John Bull (c. 1562-1628),
Farnaby, and Okeaver, has the distinction of being among the
first to compose primarily for viols and the virginals, and thus
prepared the way for the chamber music of the Restoration.
Nevertheless it has been well said that to-day cwc sing the music
of Byrd and Gibbons because it was written for all time; we play
their music because it recalls to us, as nothing else can, the
transient fashions of a day that is past'.1
These composers belonged to a distinctively English school and
were little influenced by the new music which was pervading
Italy at the end of the sixteenth century and which culminated
in the opera. During Charles's reign this new influence began
to be potent and made the years 1625-60 a transitional period.
By degrees the old polyphonic music was stipplantcd by the
homophonic: the several melodies loosely combined, yielded
to the composition in which one melody was predominant.
The madrigal gradually vanished and solo vocal music took its
place, and by the end of the century the victory of the modern
was complete. Nevertheless there was no sudden revolution
in musical composition in England and continuity was pre-
served.
During the 1630'$ the masque, which had already become
popular in James I's reign, supplied the main theme for com-
posers. The most famous is Comus, set to music by Henry Lawes
(* 595~* 662); but there were plenty of others. Lawes was prob-
ably the most eminent composer of his generation, but it is
likely that he owes some of his posthumous fame to his associa-
tion with the poems of Milton and Herrick (for some of whose
lyrics he supplied airs) and to their highly eulogistic verses* In
fact, in some respects the history of music resembles that of
the drama, because in each case the reign of Charles I marks a
decline.
1 Ernest Walker, A History of Music in England (1924), p.